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price. But there were two great disadvantages. One was that
so great a cloud of office-holders, not necessarily possessed either
of personal ability or of technical experience, was not a fit
medium for conducting the will of the absolute monarch to his
subjects. The electric spark was lost in an opaque density.
Another disadvantage was even graver, The numerous officers
began to form a class and to organize themselves in corporations.
This was a menace to the State, and the germ of a new feudal-
ism. The'treasurers of France', for example, who were concerned
with the general management of taxes, formed a college in
each of the thirty-odd generalites, and maintained collective
representatives at the Exchequer in Paris; the elus, who dealt
with the repartition of the taille in those parts of France in which
it did not fall to Provincial Estates, formed a syndicat at Paris
about 1640. The danger became apparent in the beginning of
the Fronde, in 1648, when treasurers and elus joined the Parlia-
ment of Paris, itself the greatest of all the colleges of officials,
in an agitation against the monarchy. If absolutism was to
be established, this danger must be removed. If the French
monarchy had once broken the local power of the old feudalism
by the aid of its officials, it had now to break the pretensions of
these officials themselves, before they established their power as
a new and corporate feudalism.

The instrument which it used for the purpose was the inten-
dant, who became as essential to the local administration of
France, from 1660 to 1789, as fatprefet, his successor, has been
since the days of Napoleon. The intendant of the generalite had
existed, in an incipient form, before 1660; indeed the agitation
of 1648 had been an agitation against his existence. He begins,
under the government of Richelieu, and even earlier, as a com-
missioner, or missus dominicus, who is sent to inquire into the
administration of justice, and into administration in general (in-
cluding police and finance), for a given time, in a given district.
We may compare him, in his beginnings, with an English eyre
of the time of Henry II, inquiring into the justice and finances
of a county; and indeed, in the days of Richelieu, he is generally
selected, in much the same way as the justices in eyre, from a